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CHAPTER XXXII, LORD GEORGE IS TROUBLED. 


Tus was a day of no little importance 

B to Lord George; so much so, that one or 
two circumstances which occurred before 
he saw his brother at the hotel must be 
explained. On that day there had come 
to him from the dean a letter written in 
the dean’s best humour. When the house 
had been taken in Munster Court there 

} had been a certain understanding—hardly 
quite a fixed assurance—that it was to be 
occupied up to the end of June, and that 
then Lord George and his wife should go 
into Brothershire. There had been a feel- 
ing ever since the marriage that while 
Mary preferred London, Lord George was 
wedded to the country. They had on the 

| whole behaved well to each other in the 
! matter. The husband, though he feared 
that his wife was surrounded by dangers, 
and was well aware that he himself was 
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Mary’s horse, which was still kept at the 
Deanery, and comfortable assurances of } 
sweetest welcome. Not a word had been | 
said in this letter about the terrible family 
matter. Lord George, though he was at 
the present moment not disposed to think | 
in the mest kindly manner of his father- 
in-law, appreciated this, and had read the 
letter aloud to his wife at the breakfast- 
table with pleasant approbation. As he 
left the house to go to his brother, he told 
her that she had better answer her father’s 
letter, and had explained to her where she 
would find it in his dressing-room. 

Bat on the previous afternoon he had 
received at his clab another letter, the 
nature of which was not so agreeable. 
This letter had not been pleasant even to 
himself, and certainly was not adapted to 
give pleasure to his wife. After receiv- § 
ing it he had kept it in the close custody § 
of his breast-pocket ; and when, as he left 
the house, he sent his wife to find that 
which had come from her father, he cer- 
tainly thought that this prior letter was at § 
the moment secure from all eyes within 




























dallying on the brink of a terrible pitfall, 
} would not urge a retreat before the time | 

that had been named. And she, though | 
she had ever before her eyes the fear of | 
j the dulness of Cross Hall, would not ask 
to have the time postponed. It was now | 
the end of May, and a certain early day in 
} July had been fixed for their retreat from | 

London. Lord George had, with a good | 
grace, promised to spend a few days at 
the Deanery before he went to Cross Hall, | 
and had given Mary permission to remain | 
there for some little time afterwards. 
| Now there had come a letter from the 
dean, full of smiles and pleasantness, about 
this visit. There were tidings in it about 











the sanctuary of his coat. Bat it was § 
otherwise. With that negligence to which 
husbands are so specially subject, he had } 
made the dean’s letter safe next to his 
bosom, but had left the other epistle un- 
guarded. He had not only left it unguarded, 
but had absolutely so put his wife on the J 
track of it that it was impossible that she 
should not read it. 

Mary found the letter, and did read it 
| before she left her husband’s dressing-room 
|—and the letter was as follows : 

“Dearest George ;” when she read the 
epithet, which she and she only was 
entitled to use, she paused for a moment, 
and all the blood rushed up into her face. 
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She had known the handwriting instantly, 
and at the first shock she put the paper 
down upon the table. For a second there 
was a feeling prompting her to read no 
further. But it was only for a second. 
Of course she would read it. It certainly 
never would have occurred to her to search 
her husband’s clothes for letters. Up to 
this moment she had never examined a 
document of his, except at his bidding or 
in compliance with his wish. She had 
suspected nothing, found nothing, had 
entertained not even any curiosity about 
her husband’s affairs. But now must she 
not read this letter to which he himself 
had directed her? Dearest George! And 
that in the handwriting of her friend—her 
friend !—Adelaide Houghton—in the hand- 
writing of the woman to whom her hus- 


band had been attached before he had 


known herself! Of course she read the 
letter. 

“Dearest Georct,—I break my heart 
when you don’t come to me; for Heaven’s 
sake be here to-morrow. Two, three, four, 
five, six, seven—I shall be here any hour 
till you come. I don’t dare to tell the 
man that I am not at home to anybody 
else, but you must take your chance. No- 
body ever does come till after three or 
after six. He never comes home till half- 
past seven. Oh me! What is to become 
of me when you go out of town? There 
is nothing to live for, nothing—only you. 
Anything that you write is quite safe. 
Say that you love me! 4.” 

The letter had grieved him when he 
got it—as had other letters before that. 
And yet it flattered him, and the assurance 
of the woman’s love had in it a certain 
candied sweetness which prevented him 
from destroying the paper instantly, as he 
ought to have done. Could his wife have 
read all his mind in the matter, her anger 
would have been somewhat mollified. In 
spite of the candied sweetness he hated the 
correspondence. It had been the woman’s 
doing and not his. It is so hard for a 
man to be a Joseph! This Joseph would 
have fled, though after a certain fashion 
he liked the woman, had he been able to 
assure himself that the fault had in no 
degree been his. But looking back, he 
thonght that he had encouraged her, and 
did not know how to fly. Ofall this Mary 
knew nothing. She only knew that old 
Mr. Honghtd’ s wife, who professed to be 
her dear friend, had written a love-letter 
to her husband, and that her husband 


| 


through manifest mistake delivered it over 
into her hands. 

She read it twice, and then stood 
motionless for a few minutes thinking 
what she would do. Her first idea was 
that she would tell her father. But that 
she soon abandoned. She was grievously 
offended with her husband; but, as she 
thought of it, she became aware that she 
did not wish to bring on him any anger 
but her own. Then she thought that she 
would start immediately for Berkeley 
Square, and say what she had to say to 
Mrs. Houghton. As this idea presented 
itself to her, she felt that she could say 
a good deal. But how would that serve 
her? Intense as was her hatred at present 
against Adelaide, Adelaide was nothing to 
her in comparison with her husband. For 
a moment she almost thought that she 
would fly after him, knowing, as she did, 
that he had gone to see his brother at 
Scumberg’s Hotel. But at last she resolved 
that she would do nothing and say nothing, 
till he should have perceived that she had 
read the letter. She would leave it open 
on his dressing-table, so that he might 
know immediately on his return what had 
been done. Then it occurred to her that 
the servants might see the letter if she 
exposed it. So she kept it in her pocket, 
and determined that when she heard his 
knock at the door she would step into his 
room and place the letter ready for his 
eyes. After that she spent the whole 
day in thinking of it, and read the odious 
words over and over again till they were 
fixed in her memory. “ Say that you love 
me!” Wretched viper; ill-conditioned 
traitor! Could it be that he, her husband, 
loved this woman better than her? Did 
not all the world know that the woman 
was plain, and affected, and vulgar, and 
odious ? ‘ Dearest George!” The woman 
could not have used such language with- 
out his sanction. Oh, what should she 
do? Would it not be necessary that she 
should go back and live with her father ? 
Then she thought of Jack De Baron. They 
called Jack De Baron wild; but he would 
not have been guilty of wickedness such 
as this. She clung, however, to the resolu- 
tion of putting the letter ready for her 
husband, so that he should know that she 
had read it before they met. 





In the meantime Lord George, ignorant 
as yet of the storm which was brewing at 
home, was shown into his brother’s sitting- 
room. When he entered he found there, 


had preserved it carefully, and had then with his brother, a lady whom he could 
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recognise without difficulty as his sister- 
in-law. She was a tall, dark woman, as 
he thought very plain, but with large 
bright eyes and very black hair. She was 
ill-dressed, in a morning wrapper, and 
looked to him to be at least as old as her 
husband: The marquis said something 
to her in Italian which served as an intro- 
duction, but of which Lord George could 
not understand a word. She curtsied, 
and Lord George pnt out his hand. “It 
is perhaps as well that you should make 
her acquaintance,” said the marquis. Then 
he again spoke in Italian, and after a 
minute or two the lady withdrew. It 
occurred to Lord George afterwards that 
the interview had certainly been arranged. 
Had his brother not wished him to see the 
lady, the lady could have been kept in the 
baekground here as well as at Manor Cross. 
“Tt’s uncommon civil of you to come,” 
said the marquis as soon as the door was 
closed. ‘ What can I do for you?” 

“T did not like that you should be in 
London without my seeiug you.” 

“T daresay not. I daresay not. I was 
very much obliged to you, you know, for 
sending that lawyer down to me.” 

“I did not send him.” 

“ And particularly obliged to you for 
introducing that other lawyer into our 
family affairs.” 

“IT would have done nothing of the 
kind if I could have helped it. If you 
will believe me, Brotherton, my only 
object is to have all this so firmly settled 
that there may not be need of further 
enquiry at a future time.” 

“When I am dead ?” 

“When we may both be dead.” 

“You have ten years’ advantage of me. 
Your own chance isn’t bad.” 

“Tf you will believe me——’ 

“But suppose I don’t believe you! 
Suppose I thmk that in saying all that 
you are lying like the very devil!” Lord 
George jumped in his chair, almost as 
though he had been shot. “My dear 
fellow, what's the good of this humbug? 
You think you’ve got a chance. I don’t 
believe you were quick enough to see it 
yourself, but your father-in-law has put 
you up to it. He is not quite such an ass 
as you are; but even he is ass enough to 
fancy that because I, an Englishman, have 
married an Italian lady, therefore the 
marriage may, very likely, be good for 
nothing.” 

“We only want proof.” 

“ Does anybody ever come to you and | 


’ 
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ask you for proofs of your marriage with 
that very nice young woman, the dean’s 
daughter ?” 

“‘ Anybody may find them at Brotherton.” 

“ No doubt, and I can put my hand on 
the proofs of my marriage when I want 
todoso. In the meantime I doubt whether 
you can learn anything to your own 
advantage by coming here.” 

““T didn’t want to learn anything.” 

“If you would look after your own 
wife a little closer, I fancy it would be a 
better employment for you. She is at 
present. probably amusing herself with 
Captain De Baron.” 

“That is calumny,” said Lord George, 
rising from his chair. 

“No doubt. Any imputation coming 
from me is calumny. Bat you can make 
imputations as heavy and as hard as you 
please—and all in the way of honour. 
I’ve no doubt you'll find her with Captain 
De Baron if you'll go and look.” 

“T should find her doing nothing that 
she ought not to do,” said the husband, 
turning round for his hat and gloves. 

“Or perhaps making a speech at the 
Rights of Women Institute on behalf of 
that German baroness who, I’m told, is in 
gaol. Brut, George, don’t you take it too 
much to heart. You've got the money. 
When a man goes into a stable for his 
wife, he can’t expect much in the way of 
conduct or manners. If he gets the 
money he ought to be contented.” He 
had to hear it all to the last bitter word 
before he could escape from the room and 
make his way out into the street. 

It was at this time about four o'clock, | 
and in his agony of mind he had turned 
down towards Piccadilly before he could 
think what he would do with himself for 
the moment. Then he remembered that 
Berkeley Square was close to him on the 
other side, and that he had been summoned 
there about this hour. To give him his 
due, it should be owned that he had no 
great desire to visit Berkeley Square in 
his present condition of feeling. Since 
the receipt of that letter—which was now 
awaiting him at home—he had told him- 
self half-a-dozen times that he must and 
would play the part of Joseph. He had 
so resolved when she had first spoken to 
him of her passion, now some months 
ago; and then his resolution had broken 
down merely because he had not at the 
moment thought any great step to be 
necessary. But now it was clear that 
some great step was necessary. He must 
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make her know that it did not suit him 
to be called “ Dearest George” by her, or 
to be told to declare that he loved her. 
And this accusation against his wife, made 
in such coarse and brutal language by his 
brother, softened his heart to her. Why, 
oh why, had he allowed himself to be 
brought up to a place he hated as he had 
always hated London! Of course Jack 
De Baron made him tnhappy, though he 
was at the present moment prepared to 
swear that his wife was as innocent as 
any woman in London. 

But now, as he was so near, and as his 
decision must be declared in person, he 
might as well go to Berkeley Square. 
As he descended Hay Hill he put his hand 
into his pocket for the lady’s letter, and 
pulled out that from the dean which he 
had intended to leave with his wife. In 
an instant he knew what he had done. 
He remembered it all, even to the way in 
which he had made the mistake with the 
two letters. There could be no doubt but 
that he had given Adelaide Houghton’s 
letter into his wife’s hands, and that she 
had read it. At the bottom of Hill Street, 
near the stables, he stopped suddenly and 
put his hand up to hishead. What should 
he do now? He certainly could not pay 
his visit in Berkeley Square. He could 
not go and tell Mrs. Houghton that he 
loved her, and certainly would not have 
strength to tell her that he did not love 
her while suffering such agony as this. 
Of course he must see his wife. Of course 
he must—if I may use the slang phrase— 
of course he must “ have it out with her,” 
after some fashion, and the sooner the 
better. So he turned his steps home- 
wards across the Green Park. But, in 
going homewards, he did not walk very 
fast. 

What would she do? How would she 
take it? Of course women daily forgive 
such offences; and he might probably, 
after the burst of the storm was over, 
succeed in making her believe that he did 
in truth love her and did not love the 
other woman. In his present mood he 
was able to assure himself most confidently 
that such was the truth. He could tell 
himself now that he never wished to see 
Adelaide Houghton again. But, before 
anything of this could be achieved, he 
would have to own himself a sinner before 
her. He would have, as it were, to grovel 
at her feet. Hitherto, in all his inter- 
course with her, he had been masterful 
and marital. He had managed up to this 





point so to live as to have kept in all 
respects the upper hand. He had never 
yet been found ont even in a mistake or 
an indiscretion. He had never given her 
an opening for the mildest finding of fault. 
She, no doubt, was young, and practice 
had not come to her. But, as a natural 
consequence of this, Lord George had 
hitherto felt that an almost divine supe- 
riority was demanded from him. That 
sense of divine superiority must now pass 
away. 

I do not know whether a husband’s 
comfort is ever perfect till some family 
peccadilloes have been conclusively proved 
against him. I am sure that a wife’s 
temper to him is sweetened by such 
evidence of human imperfection. A 
woman will often take delight in being 
angry ; will sometimes wrap herself warm 
in prolonged sullenness; will frequentl 
revel in complaint—but she enjoys for- 
giving better than aught else. She never 
feels that all the due privileges of her 
life have been accorded to her, till her 
husband shall have laid himself open to 
the caresses of a pardon. Then, and not 
till then, he is her equal; and equality is 
necessary for comfortable love. But the 
man, till he be well used to it, does not 
like to be pardoned. He has assumed 
divine superiority, and is bound to main- 
tain it. Then, at last, he comes home 
some night with a little too much wine, 
or he cannot pay the weekly bills because 
he has lost too much money at cards, or he 
has got into trouble at his office and is in 
doubt for a fortnight about his place, or 
perhaps a letter from a lady falls into 
wrong hands. Then he has to tell him- 
self that he has been “found out.” The 
feeling is at first very uncomfortable; but 
it is, I think, a step almost necessary 
in reaching trae matrimonial comfort. 
Hunting men say that hard rain settles 
the ground. A good scold with a “kiss 
and be friends” after it, perhaps, does the 
same. 

Now Lord George had been found ont. 
He was quite sure of that. And he had 
to undergo all that was unpleasant with- 
out sufficient experience to tell him that 
those clouds too would pass away quickly. 
He still walked homewards across St. 
James’s Park, never stopping, but dragging 
himself along slowly, and when he came 
to his own door he let himself in very 
silently. She did not expect him so soon, 
and when he entered the drawing-room 
was startled to see him. She had not as 
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yet put the letter, as she had intended, on 
his dressing-table, but still had it in her 
pocket; nor had it occurred to her that he 
would as yet have known the truth. She 
looked at him when he entered, but did 
not at first utter a word. “Mary,” he 
said. 

“Well; is anything the matter ? ” 

It was possible that she had not found 
the letter— possible, though very im- 
probable. But he had brought his mind 
so firmly to the point of owning what was 
to be owned and defending what might 
be defended, that he hardly wished for 
escape in that direction. At any rate, he 
was not prepared to avail himself of it. 
“ Did you find the letter? ” he asked. 

“T found a letter.” 

“Well!” 

“Of course I am sorry to have intruded 
upon so private a correspondence. There 
it is.” And she threw the letter to him. 
“ Oh, George!” 

He picked up the letter which had 
fallen to the ground, and, tearing it into 
bits, threw the fragments into the grate. 
“What do you believe about it, Mary ?” 

“ Believe!” 

“ Do you think that I love anyone as I 
love you?” 

“You cannot love me at all, unless that 
wicked, wretched creature is a liar.” 

“Have I ever lied to you? You will 
believe me?” 

“T do not know.” 

“T love no one in the world but you.” 

Even that almost sufficed for her. She 
already longed to have her arms round his 
neck and tell him that it was all forgiven ; 
that he at least was forgiven. During the 
whole morning she had been thinking of 
the angry words she would say to him, 
and of the still more angry words which 
he would speak of that wicked, wicked 
viper. The former were already forgotten ; 
but she was not as yet inclined to refrain 
as to Mrs. Houghton. “ Oh, George, how 
could you bear such a woman as that; 
that you should let her write to you in 
such language? Have you been to her?” 

“* What, to-day ?” 

“Yes, to-day.” 

“Certainly not. I have just come from 
my brother.” 

“You will never go into the house 
again! You will promise that!” 

Here was made the first direct attack 
upon his divine superiority! Was he, at 
his wife’s instance, to give a pledge that 
he would not go into a certain house 





under any circumstances? This was the 
process of bringing his nose down to tho 
ground which he had feared. Here was 
the first attempt made by his wife to put 
her foot on his neck. “I think that I 
had better tell you all that I can tell,” he 
said. 

“T only want to know that you hate 
her,” said Mary. 


“T neither hate her nor love her. I 
did—love her—once. You know that.” 
“T never could understand it. I never 


did believe that you really could have 
loved her.” Then she began tosob. “I 
shouldn’t—ever—have taken you—if—I 
had.” 

“But from the moment when I first 
knew you it was all changed with me.” 
As he said this he put ont his arms to her, 
and she came to him. “There has never 
been a moment since in which you have 
not had all my heart.” 

“ Bat why—why—why——” she sobbed, 
meaning to ask how it could have come to 
pass that the wicked viper could, in those 
circumstances, have written such a letter 
as that which had fallen into her hands. 

The question certainly was not un- 
natural. But it was a question very 
difficult to answer. No man likes to say 
that a woman has pestered him with un- 
welcome love, and certainly Lord George 
was not the man to make such a boast. 
“‘ Dearest Mary,” he said, “‘on my honour 
as a gentleman I am true to you.” 

Then she was satisfied and turned her 

face to him and covered him with kisses. 
I think that morning did more than any 
day had done since their marriage to 
bring about the completion of her desire 
to be in love with her husband. Her 
heart was so softened towards him that 
she would not even press a question that 
would pain him. She had intended sternly 
to exact from him a pledge that he would 
not again enter the house in Berkeley 
Square, but she let even that pass by 
because she would not annoy him. She 
gathered herself up close to him on the 
sofa, and drawing his arm over her 
shoulder, sobbed and laughed, as she 
crouched against his shoulder. But yet 
every now and then, there came forth from 
her some violent ebullition against Mrs. 
Houghton. 
“Nasty creature! wicked, wicked wretch ! 
Oh, George, she is so ugly!” And yet, 
before this little affair, she had been quite 
content that Adelaide Houghton should 
be her intimate friend. 
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It had been nearly five when Lord 
George reached the house, and he had 
to sit enduring his wife’s caresses, and 
listening to devotion to himself and her 
abuses of Mrs. Houghton till past six. 
Then it struck him that a walk by him- 


self would be good for him. They were. 


to dine out, but not till.eight, and there 
would still be time. When he proposed 
it, she acceded at once. Of course she 
must go and dress, and equally of course 
he would not, could not go to Berkeley 
Square now. She thoroughly believed 
that he was trae to her, but yet she feared 
the wiles of that nasty woman. They 
would go to the country soon, and then 
the wicked viper would not be near them. 

Lord George walked across to Pall Mall, 
looked at an evening paper at his club, 
and then walked back again. Of course 
it had been his object to have a cool half 
hour in which to think it all over—all that 
had passed between him and his wife, and 
also what had passed between him and 
his brother. That his wife was the dearest, 
sweetest woman in the world he was quite 
sure. He was more than satisfied with 
her conduct to him. She had exacted 
from him very little penitence; had not 
required to put her foot in any dis- 
agreeable way upon his neck. No doubt 
she felt that his divine superiority had 
been vanquished, but she had uttered no 
word of triumph. With all that he was 
content. But what was he to do with 
Mrs. Houghton, as to whom he had sworn 
a dozen times within the last hour that 
she was quite indifferent tohim? Henow 
repeated the assertion to himself, and felt 
himself to be sure of the fact. But still 
he was her lover. He had allowed her so 
to regard him, and something must be 
done. She would write to him letters 
daily if he did not stop it; and every such 
letter not shown to his wife would be a 
new treason against her. This was a 
great trouble. And then, through it all, 
those terrible words which his brother 
had spoken to him about Captain De 
Baron rang in his ears. This afternoon 
had certainly afforded no occasion to him 
to say a word about Captain De Baron to 
his wife. When detected in his own sin 
he could not allude to possible delin- 
quencies onethe other side. Nor did he 
think that there was any delinquency. 
But Cesar said that Cesar’s wife should 
be above suspicion, and in that matter 
every man is a Cesar to himself. Lady 
Susanna had spoken about this captain, 








and Adelaide Houghton had said an ill- 
natured word or two, and he himself had 
seen them walking together. Now his 
brother had told him that Captain De 
Baron was his wife’s lover. He did not 
at all like Captain De Baron. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. CAPTAIN DE BARON. 


Or course, as the next day or two passed 
by, the condition of Mrs. Houghton was 
discussed between Lord George and his 
wife. The affair could not be passed over 
without further speech. “I am quite 
contented with you,” he said; ‘more than 
contented. But I suppose she does not 
feel herself contented with Mr. Houghton.” 

“Then why did she marry him? ” 

“ Ah—why indeed ?” 

“ A woman ought to be contented with 
her husband. But at any rate what right 
can she have to disturb other people? I 
suppose you never wrote her a love-letter.” 

“ Never, certainly—since her marriage.” 
This indeed was true. The lady had 
frequently written to him, but he had 
warily kept his hands from pen and ink, 
and had answered her letters by going to 
her. 

“ And yet she could persevere! Women 
can do such mean things! I would sooner 
have broken my heart and died than have 
asked a man to say that he loved me. I 
don’t suppose you have much to be proud 
of. I daresay she has half-a-dozen others. 
You won’t see her again ? ” 

“T think I may be driven to do so. I 
do not wish to have to write to her, and 
yet I must make her understand that all 
this is to be over.” 

“She'll understand that fast enough 
when she does not see you. It would have 
served her right to have sent that letter 
to her husband.” : 

“That would have been cruel, Mary.” 

“T didn’t doit. I thonght of doing it, 
and wouldn't do it. But it would have 
served her right. I suppose she was 
always writing.” 

“She had written, but not quite like 
that,” said Lord George. He was not 
altogether comfortable during this con- 
versation. 

“She writes lots of such letters, no 
doubt. You do then mean to go there 
again P” 

“T think so, Of course I do not look 
upon her as being so utterly a castaway 
as you do.” 

“T believe her to be a heartless, vile, 
intriguing woman, who married an old 
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man without caring a straw for him, and | him freely. She had really believed that, 
who doesn’t care how miserable she makes | in spite of the letter, she herself was the 


other people. 
—very ugly. 
Auybody can see it. 
hair—why it’s nearly all false.” Lady 
George certainly did not paint, and had 
not a shred of false hair about her. ‘Oh, 
George, if you do go, do be firm! You 
will be firm ; will you not?” 

“T shall go simply that this annoyance 
may be at an end.” 


“* Of course you will tell her that I will | 


never speak to her again. How could I? 
You would not wish it—would you?” In 
answer to this there was nothing for him 
to say. He would have wished that a certain 
amount of half-friendly intercourse should 
be carried on; but he could not ask her 
todo this. After a time he might perhaps 
be able to press on her the advantage of 
avoiding a scandal, but as yet he could 
not do even that. He had achieved more 
than he had a right to expect in obtaining 
her permission to call once more in Berkeley 
Square himself. After that they would 
soon be going down to Brotherton, and 
when they were there things might be 
allowed to settle themselves. Then she 
asked him another question. “ You don’t 
object to my going to Mrs. Jones’s party 
on Thursday ?” 

The question was very sudden, so that 
he was almost startled. “It is a dance, I 
suppose P ” 

* Oh yes, a dance of course.” 

“No; I have no objection.” 

She bad meant to ask him to reconsider 
his verdict against round dances, but she 
could hardly do so at this moment. She 
could not take advantage of her present 
strength to extract from him a privilege 
which under other circumstances he had 
denied to her. Were she to doso it would 
be as much as to declare that she meant 
to waltz because he had amused himself 
with Mrs. Houghton. Her mind was not 
at all that way given. But she did enter- 
tain an idea that something more of free- 
dom should be awarded to her because her 
husband had given her cause of offence 
and had been forgiven. While he was still 
strong with that divine superiority which 
she had attributed to him, she had almost 
acknowledged to herself that he had a 
right to demand that she should be dull 
and decorous. But now that she had found 
him to be in the receipt of clandestine love- 
letters, it did seem that she might allow 
herself a little liberty. She had forgiven 


And I think she is very | woman he loved. 
She paints frightfully. | to herself about men amusing themselves, 
And as for false | and had told herself that though no woman 
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She had said something 


could have written sucha letter as that 
without disgracing herself altogether, a 
man might receive it, and even keep it in 
his pocket, without meaning very much 
harm. Bat the accident must, she thought, 
be held to absolve her from some part of 
the strictness of her obedience. She almost 
thought that she would waltz at Mrs. 
Jones’s ball; perhaps not with Captain 
De Baron; perhaps not with much energy 
or with full enjoyment; but still sufficiently 
to disenthral herself. If possible she would 
say a word to her husband first. They 
were both going to a rather crowded affair 
at Lady Brabazon’s before the night of 
Mrs. Jones’s party. They had agreed that 
they would do little more than show them- 
selves there. He was obliged to go to this 
special place, and he hated staying. But 
even at Lady Brabazon’s she might find 
an opportunity of saying what she wished 
to say. 

On that day she took him oat in her 
brougham, and on her return home was 
alone all the afternoon till about five; and 
then who should come to her but Captain 
De Baron. No doubt they two had be- 
come very intimate. She could not at all 
have defined her reasons for liking him, 
She was quite sure of one thing—she was 
not in the least in love with him. But he 
was always gay, always good-humoured, 
always had plenty to say. He was the 
source of all the fun that ever came in her 
way ; and fun was very dear to her. He 
was nice-looking and manly, and gentle 
withal. Why should she not have her 
friend? He would not write abominable 
letters, and ask her to say that she loved 
him! And yet she was aware that there 
was a danger. She knew that her husband 
was a little jealous. She knew that Augusta 
Mildmay was frightfully jealous. That 
odious creature Mrs. Houghton had made 
ever so many nasty little allusions to her 
and Jack. When his name was announced 
she almost wished that he had not come; 
but yet she received him very pleasantly. 
He immediately began about the Baroness 
Banmann. The baroness had on the 
previous evening made her way on to the 
platform at the Disabilities when Dr. 
Fleabody was lecturing, and Lady Selina 
was presiding, and had, to use Jack’s own 
words, “ Kicked up the most delightful 
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bobbery that had ever been witnessed! 
She bundled poor old Lady Selina out of 
the chair.” 

“Nonsense !” 

“So I am told—took the chair by the 
back and hoisted her out.” 

“ Didn’t they send for the police ? ” 

“TI suppose they did at last; but the 
American doctor was too many for her. 
The baroness strove to address the meet- 
ing; but Olivia Q. Fleabody has become a 
favourite, and carried the day. Iam told 
that at last the bald-headed old gentleman 
took the baroness homeina cab. I’d have 
given a five-pound note to have been there. 
I think I must go some night and hear the 
doctor.” 

“T wouldn’t go again for anything.” 

“You women are all so jealous of each 
other. Poor Lady Selina! I’m told she 
was very much shaken.” 

“‘How did you hear it all?” 

“From Aunt Ju,” said the captain. 
“Aunt Ju was there, of course. The 
baroness tried to fly into Aunt Ju’s arms, 
but Aunt Ju seems to have retired.” 

Then the quarrel must have been made 
up between Captain De Baron and Miss 
Mildmay. That was the idea which at 
once came into Mary’s head. He could 
hardly have seen Aunt Ju without seeing 
her niece at the same time. Perhaps it 
was all settled. Perhalps, after all, they 
would be married. It would be a pity, 
because she was not half nice enough for 
him. And then Mary doubted whether 
Captain De Baron as a married man would 
be nearly so pleasant as in his present 
condition. “I hope Miss Mildmay is none 
the worse,” she said. 

“A little shaken in her nerves.” 

“Was——Augusta Mildmay there ?” 

“Oh dear no. It is quite ont of her 
line. She is not at all disposed to lay 
aside the feebleness of her sex and go into 
one of the learned professions. By-the- 
bye, I am afraid you and she are not very 
good friends.” 

“What makes you say that, Captain De 
Baron ?” 

“ But are you?” 

“T don’t know why you should enquire.” 

“Tt is natural to wish that one’s own 
friends should bo friends.” 

“Has Piss Mildmay said—anything 
abont—me P” 

“Not a word—nor you about her. 
And, therefore, I know that something is 
wrong.” 

“ The last time I saw her I did not think 








that Miss Mildmay was very happy,” said 
Mary, in a low voice. 

“Did she complain to you?” Mary 
had no answer ready for this question. 
She could not tell a lie easily, nor could 
she acknowledge the complaint which the 
lady had made, and had made so loudly. 
“I suppose she did complain,” he said, 
“and I suppose I know the nature of her 
complaint.” 

“TI cannot tell; though, of course, it 
was nothing to me.” 

“It is very much to me though. I 
wish, Lady George, you could bring your- 
self to tell me the truth.” He paused, 
but she did not speak. ‘Ii it were as 1 
fear, you must know how much I am 
implicated. I would not for the world 
that you should think I am behaving 
badly.” 

“You should not permit her to think 
so, Captain De Baron.” 

“ She doesn’t think so. She can’t think 
so. Iam not going to say a word against 
her. She and I have been dear friends, 
and there is no one—hardly anyone—for 
whom I have a greater regard. But I do 
protest to you, Lady George, that I have 
never spoken an untrue word to Augusta 
Mildmay in my life.” 

“T have not accused you.” 

“But has sheP Of course it is a kind 
of thing that a man cannot talk about 
without great difficulty.” 

“Ts it not a thing that a man should 
not talk about at all? ” 

“That is severe, Lady George; much 
more severe than I should have expected 
from your usual good nature. Had you 
told me that nothing had been said to 
you, there would have been an end of it. 
But I cannot bear to think that you 
should have been told that 1 had behaved 
badly, and that I should be unable to 
vindicate myself.” 

** Have you not been engaged to marry 
Miss Mildmay ?” 

“* Never.” 

“Then why did you allow yourself to 
become so—so much to her?” 

* Because I liked her. Because we were 
thrown together. Because the chances of 
things would have it so. Don't you know 
that that kind of thing is occurring every 
day P Of course, if a man were made up of 
wisdom and prudence and virtue and self- 
denial, this kind of thing wouldn’t occur. 
But I don’t think the world would be 
pleasanter if men were like that. Adelaide 
Houghton is Miss Mildmay’s most intimate 
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friend, and Adelaide has always known 
that I couldn’t marry.” As soon as Mrs. 
Houghton’s name was mentioned a dark 
frown came across Lady George’s brow. 
Captain De Baron saw it, but did not as 
yet know anything of its true cause. 

“Of course I am not going to judge 
between you,” said Lady George, very 
gravely. 

“ Bat I want you to judge me. I want 
you of all the world to feel that I have 
not been a liar and a blackguard.” 

“Captain De Baron! how can you use 
such language P” 

“ Because I feel this very acutely. I do 
believe that Miss Mildmay has accused me 
to you. I do not wish to say a word 
against her. I would do anything in the 
world to protect her from the ill words of 
others. But I cannot bear that your mind 
should be poisoned against me. Will you 
believe me when I tell you that I have 
never said a word to Miss Mildmay which 
could possibly be taken as an offer of 
marriage ? ” 

“T had rather give no opinion.” 

“Will you ask Adelaide P ” 

“No; certainly not.” This she said 
with so much vehemence that he was 
thoroughly startled. ‘ Mrs. Houghton is 
not among the number of my acquaint- 
ances.” 

“Why not? What is the matter?” 

“T can give no explanation, and I had 
rather that no questions should be asked. 
But so it is.” 

“ Has she offended Lord George ?”’ 

“Oh dear no; that is to say, I cannot 
tell you anything more about it. You 
will never see me in Berkeley Square 
again. And now, pray say no more about 
it.” 

“Poor Adelaide! Well; it does seem 
terrible that there should be such mis- 
understandings. She knows nothing about 
it. I was with her this morning, and she 
was speaking of you with the greatest 
affection.” Mary struggled hard to appear 
indifferent to all this, but struggled in 
vain. She could not restrain herself from 
displaying her feeling. “May I not ask 
any further questions P ” 

“No, Captain De Baron,” 

“Nor hope that I may be a peacemaker 
between you ?” 

“Oortainly not. I wish you wouldn't 
talk about it any more.” 

“T certainly will not if it offends you. 
I would not offend you for all the world. 
When you came up to town, Lady George, 


a few months ago, there were three or 
four of us that soon became such excellent 
friends! And now it seems that every- 
thing has gone wrong. I hope we need 
not quarrel—you and I?” 

‘“‘] know no reason why we should.” 

“‘T have liked you so much. Iam sure 
you have known that. Sometimes one 
does come across a person that one really 
likes; but it is so seldom.” 

“T try to like everybody,” she said. 

“T don’t do that. I fear that at first 
starting I try to dislike everybody. I 
think it is natural to hate people the first 
time you see them.” 

“Did you hate me?” she asked, 
laughing. 

“Oh, horribly, for two minutes. Then 
you laughed, or cried, or sneezed, or did 
something in a manner that I liked, and 
I saw at once that you were the most 
charming human being in the world.” 

When a young man tells a young 
woman that she is the most charming 
human being in the world, he is certainly 
using peculiar language. In most cases 
the young man would be supposed to be 
making love to the young woman. Mary, 
however, knew very well that Captain De 
Baron was not making love to her. There 
seemed to be an understanding that all 
manner of things should be said between 
them, and that yet they should mean 
nothing. But, nevertheless, she felt that 
the language which this man had used to 
her would be offensive to her husband if 
he knew that it had been used when 
they two were alone together. Had it 
been said before a roomful of people it 
would not have mattered. And yet she 
could not rebuke him. She could not 
even look displeased. She had believed 
all that he had said to her about Augusta 
Mildmay, and was glad to believe it. She 
liked him so much, that she would have 
spoken to him as to a brother of the 
nature of her quarrel with Mrs. Houghton, 
only that, even to a brother, she would 
not have mentioned her husband’s folly. 
When he spoke of her crying, or laughing, 
or sneezing, she liked the little attempt at 
drollery. She liked to know that he had 
found her charming. Where is the woman 
who does not wish to charm, and is not 
proud to think that she has succeeded 
with those whom she most likes? She 
could not rebuke him. She could not 
even avoid letting him see that she was 
pleased. “You have a dozen human 
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delightful,” she said, ‘and another dozen 
who are the most odious.” 

“ Quite a dozen who are the most odious, 
but only one, Lady George, who is the 
most delightful.” He had hardly said 
this when the door opened and Lord 
George entered the room. Lord George 
was not a clever hypogrite. If he disliked 
@ person he soon showed his dislike in his 
manner. It was very clear to both of 
them on the present occasion that he did 
not like the presence of Captain De Baron. 
He looked very gloomy, almost angry, 
and after speaking hardly more than a 
single word to his wife’s guest, he stood 
silent and awkward, leaning against the 
mantelpiece. ‘‘ What do you think Captain 
De Baron tells me?” Mary said, trying, 
but not very successfully, to speak with 
natural ease. 

“T don’t in the least know.” 

“There has been such a scene at the 
Women’s Institute! That baroness made 
a dreadful attack on poor Lady Selina 
Protest.” 

“She and the American female doctor 
were talking against each other from the 
same platform, at the same time,” said De 
Baron. 

“Very disgraceful !” said Lord George. 
“But then the whole thing is disgraceful, 
and always was. I should think Lord 
Plausible must be thoroughly ashamed of 
his sister.” Lady Selina was sister to the 
Earl of Plausible, but, as all the world 
knew, was not on speaking terms with 
her brother. 

“T suppose that unfortunate German 
lady will be put in prison,” said Lady 
George. 

“1 only trust she may never be able to 
put her foot into your house again.” 

Then there was a pause. He was 
apparently so cross that conversation 
seemed to be impossible. The captain 
would have gone away at once had he 
been able to escape suddenly. But there 
are times when it is very hard to get out 
of a room, at which a sudden retreat 
would imply a conviction that something 
was wrong. It seemed to him that for 
her sake he was bound to remain a few 
minutes longer. ‘ When do you go down 
to Brothershire ?” he asked. 

“ Aboutthe 7th of July,” said Mary. 

“Or probably earlier,” said Lord George; 
at which his wife looked up to him, but 
without making any remark. 

“T shall be down at my cousin’s place 
some day in August,” De Baron said. 





Lord George frowned more heavily than 
ever. “Mr. De Baron is going to have a 
large gathering of people about the end of 
the month.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Mary. 

“The Houghtons will be there.” Then 
Mary also frowned. “ And I have an idea 
that your brother, Lord George, has half 
promised to be one of the party.” 

“T know nothing at all about it.” 

“ My cousin was up in town yesterday 
with the Honughtons. Good-bye, Lady 
George ; I shan’t be at Lady Brabazon’s, 
because she has forgotten to invite me, 
but I suppose I shall see you at Mrs. 
Montacute Jones’s ? ” 

“T shall certainly be at Mrs. Montacute 
Jones’s,” said Mary, trying to speak 
cheerfully. 

The bell was rung, and the door was 
closed, and then the husband and wife 
were together. “A dreadful commnuni- 
cation has just been made to me,” said 
Lord George in a most solemn and 
funereal voice; “a most dreadful com- 
munication !” 





SINGULAR WAGERS. 





Some curious wagers have already been 
noted in these pages,* but the subject is 
not to be exhausted in a single chapter, 
for of making wagers there is no end. 
An Englishman naturally inclines to settle 
a disputed point at the hazard of his 
person or his purse; and although it was 
long since written, 

Cunning old stagers 
Say, fools for arguments use wagers, 
it does not follow that they are ont of 
date or that only fools do use them. 
Gibson, the sculptor, when asked to pro- 
nounce judgment on a_brother-artist’s 
model for a new work, walked round and 
round it with a slow, deliberate step, and 
after ten minutes’ silent examination 
of the figure, said, “ Yes, yes, indeed it 
does you great credit, sir. Very good, 
indeed—yes—if you put that into pure 
Carrara, and send it tothe Royal Academy— 
yes, sir—I will make you a bet that it will 
be broken to pieces for paving-stones ! ” 
Nor is it so very long ago since a popular 
novelist issued the following challenge: 
“If any statesman, or practical lawyer, or 
compiler of law-books, who either by word 





* Att THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, Vol. 8, 
p. 389, “‘ Wagers.” 
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of mouth, or in print, has told the public 
copyright is a monopoly, dares risk his 
money or his brains, I will meet him on 
liberal terms; I will bet him a hundred 
and fifty pounds to fifty, copyright is not 
a monopoly, and is property. All I claim 
is capable referees—let us say, Lord 
Selborne, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen, if those gentlemen will consent 
to act.” 

Ben Jonson made no such stipulation 
when he wagered that he weighed twenty 
stone. Capable referees might have in- 
sisted upon his emptying his pockets 
before he scaled, and proved the truth of 
his own aphorism, that poets, though 
divine, are men; for, although Big Ben 
had plenty of hard words and bitter 
rhymes for false gamesters, when he found 
himself unequal to winning his bet fairly, 
he invoked the aid of Arthur Squib to 
cheat the fair regent of the scale, writing, 

I lack two pounds; 
That’s six in silver. Now within the socket 
Stinketh my credit, if into the pocket 
It do not come; one piece I have in store, 
Lend me, dear Arthur, for a week, five more, 
And you shall make me good in weight and fashion. 

More legitimate was the ruse of Old 
Grecian, sometime cook at Slaughter’s 
Club, when pitted against Lambert of 
Covent Garden Theatre, in a cooking- 
match. Old Grecian had long been vexed 
at‘hearing the steak-cooking in the Covent 
Garden scene-room cried up by everybody. 
One day, Lambert told him that if he 
would come to the theatre, he would give 
him a lesson in the art. The worthy cook 
was mighty wrath at the impudence of a 
scene-painter pretending he could teach 
him, the godson of Centlevre, a child of 
the queen’s privy kitchen, her majesty’s 
yeoman of the mouth, the favourite pupil 
of her majesty’s master-cook, Patrick 
Lamb. “Challenge him to a broiling- 
match!” said Painter Sim, patting the 
angry old fellow’s bald pate. “Will you 
dare try your skill, Mr. Lambert ?” cried 
he. ‘‘What man dares, I dare; your place 
against mine!” was the amateur’s reply. 
The match came off the same afternoon at 
Slaughter’s, in the presence of a goodly 
throng of “steaks” and Slaughter’s men, 
Hogarth being one of the number. Two 
umpires were chosen, and they decreed 
there should be three “ heats ” with pound 
cuts. To work the rivals went. Lambert 
handled the tongs like a master of the 
craft, and brought down the house. 
Seizing the poker, the exasperated cook 
gave the fire, already fierce enough to 





roast'a salamander, such a savage poke, 
that Lambert jumped back in dismay, and, 
shaking Old Grecian by the hand, ex- 
claimed, “I yield the palm of victory, 
thou man of fat, more worthy of a golden 
chain than Wolsey’s mighty cook!” 

The turf dictum—you cannot win when 
you cannot lose—would have been incom- 
prehensible to a certain Yankee pedlar. 
Finding all his eloquence of no avail to 
persuade a Vermont farmer into buying 
a dozen genuine razor-strops for a couple 
of dollars, he said, “ Well, squire, look 
here ; 1’ll bet you five dollars that if you’ll 
make me an offer for them ‘ere strops, 
we'll hey a trade yet.” “Done!” said the 
farmer, putting down the five dollars. “I'll 
give you ten cents for them.” ‘“ They’re 
your’n, mister,” said the pedlar, as he 
quietly pocketed the stakes ; “but I cal- 
culate a joke’s a joke, and if you don’t 
want them strops, I'll trade back.” “You're 
not such a bad chap, after all,” replied 
the unsuspicious victim ; “ take your strops 
and give me the money.” The Yankee 
laid fast hold of the despised goods, and 
put ten cents into the Vermonter’s out- 
stretched hand, saying, “‘ A trade’s a trade, 
a bet is a bet; next time you trade with 
them ten cents, squire, don’t you speculate 
in razor-strops!” The shrewd fellow was 
a defter hand at fleecing than the Illinois 
girl who undertook to shear thirteen sheep 
in two hours, and did it too; but managed 
so as not to leave a whole ear or tail 
among them. 

When Mr. Penn matched himself against 
the Hon. Danvers Butler, to walk from 
Hyde Park Corner to Hammersmith for a 
wager of one hundred guineas, somebody 
remarked to the Duchess of Gordon that it 
was a pity a young fellow like Penn should 
always be playing some absurd prank. 
* Yes,” the old lady retorted ; “ it is a pity, 
but why don’t you advise him better ? 
Penn seems to be a pen that everybody 
cuts and nobody mends.” What would 
the free-spoken dame have said to a couple 
of clergymen running a race on a Sunday 
for a crown aside? Such a thing has 
been done. Soon after Swift received his 
deanery, he dined on Sunday with Dr. 
Raymond of Trim, whose house was about 
two hundred yards from his church. The 
bell had nearly done ringing for evening 
service, when Swift exclaimed, “Raymond, 
I'll lay you a crown I begin prayers before 
you.” “Done!” said the doctor, and off 
they ran. Raymond reached the doors 
first, and, entering the church, made for 
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the reading-desk at as quick a walking 

ce as his sense of propriety permitted. 
Swift did not slacken speed in the least, 
but ran up the aisle, passed his opponent, 
and, without stopping to put on a surplice 
or open the prayer-book, began the Liturgy 
and went on with the service sufficiently 
long to win the wager. 

A feat, in better keeping with its per- 
former's profession, was accomplished some 
thirty years ago by John Sloman, actor, 
singer, and manager of the five theatres 
constituting the Kent circuit; who, while 
playing at Canterbury, made a wager 
that he would act Tom in the inter- 
lude of Intrigue and sing a comic song 
in three of his theatres on the same 
night, between the hours of seven and 
eleven. The theatres selected were those 
of Canterbury, Rochester, and Maidstone, 
between which places there was at that 
time no railway communication. On the 
appointed evening the curtain rose at Can- 
terbury exactly at seven; Sloman went 
through his part and sang a comic song, 
then jumped into a postchaise, and made 
for Rochester as fast as four good horses 
could take him, reaching that town in an 
hour and forty minutes—tolerably good 
work considering the distance was twenty- 
six miles, and he was obliged to halt at 
Sittingbourne to change horses. Part of 
the company had been sent on before, and 
they were ready to ring-up as soon as 
the manager arrived. The interlude was 
played, the song sung, and Sloman posted 
to Maidstone, eight miles, in forty-four 
minutes, to be welcomed by a house 
crowded to the ceiling, and win his hun- 
dred pounds by getting through his task 
with fifteen minutes to spare. 

Frédéric Lemaitre, the spoilt child of 
the Parisian playgoing public, once put its 
good nature to too severe a test. He had 
wagered that he would take off his wig in 
the middle of a pathetic scene without ex- 
citing the disapprobation of the audience. 
He won his bet; but, not content with 
that, the reckless comedian took his wig 
off a second time and used it as a hand- 
kerchief; and this failing to bring any 
sign of disapproval from the front, he 
walked to the prompter’s box, sat down 
before it, and offered that functionary a 
pinch of snuff. This was too much, and 
the impertinent actor was greeted with a 
storm of hisses, which grew into some- 
thing like a riot when he refused to 
apologise, and Lemaitre was marched off 


afterwards he reappeared on the stage, to 
be received with groans, which he ac- 
knowledged, as soon as the uproar ceased, 
by thanking the audience for the extreme 
urbanity of their reception. 

Watching some native carpenters at 
Agra making packing-cases, Colonel Am- 
berton was impelled to tell the Hindoo 
superintendent that one English carpenter 
would tarn out more work in a day than 
any ton of his men. The superintendent 
doubted ; the colonel insisted. Upon 
making enquiry he discovered an artillery- 
man who had been a carpenter before he 





became a soldier, and next day matched 
him against ten of the native workmen. 
The boards of which the packing-cases 
were made were in the rough, had to be 
cut and split to dimensions, and nailed 
together. The Hindoos worked their 
hardest; but what with their own awk- 
wardness and the clumsiness of their tools, 
they had no chance against the English- 
man and his good Sheffield saws. When 
the hour struck for closing the shop, the 
artilleryman was three boxes ahead of his 
ten competitors. ; 
Some merit attached to the victor in 
such a contest, which is more than can be 
said regarding Giacomo Sporeogambi, who, 
an American journalist says, “fills the 
trump of sounding fame with two thon- 
sand one hundred and sixty mortal and 
immortal yards of macaroni, consumed in 
pursuance of a wager that he could en- 
gulf more of that Italian paste than a 
rival. It was served in dishes, each con- 
taining thirty-five yards of macaroni, 
details of accessories and cooking being 
left to the discretion of the contestants. 
At the end of the first mile—time, twenty- 
two minutes—Signor Sporeogambi was 
two hundred and fourteen yards ahead, 
whereon he rested on his fork till his rival 
was within forty yards of him, then started 
off again with a magnificent spurt of four 
hundred yards ; at the end of which Signor 
Bevere gasped apoplectically that he was 
used—and filled—up.” <A negro, named 
Bill Jackson, rejoiced in the reputation of 
being able to dispose of more iood in‘a 
given time than any other darky in 
Brooklyn. A short time ago, however, a 
black, named Port, moved into the city, 
and, hearing of Jackson’s renown, at once 
sought him out and bet him five dollars 
that his son Sam, aged fifteen, was a bigger 
eater, The match came off at Port’s 
house, in the presence of as many coloured 





the stage by the police. Three nights 


folk as could be crowded into the place. 
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On a table in the centre of the room was a 
heap of provisions, and by its side stood 
a tall thin man and a short fat boy. The 
referee, picking up two loaves, took a bite 
out of each and handed them to the 
judges for comparison. Then one loaf was 
given to Jackson and the other to Sam 
Port, who finished his in one minute and 
forty-five seconds, beating Bill by twenty 
seconds, amid the cheers of the darkies. 
Two lengths of Cologne sausages, weighing 
a pound each, were then handed to the 
gormandisers, Jackson disposed of his 
sausage in nine minutes, the boy taking 
two minutes longer. After drinking 
several glasses of beer, and eating a ddzen 
cold boiled potatoes and half-a-dozen eggs 
apiece, the contestants took a ten-minutes’ 
rest. When the match recommenced each 
received a pound of cold beef. Jackson 
showed signs of weakening, finding it so 
difficult to dispose of the dozen buns that 
followed hard upon the beef, that he asked 
for an hour’s adjournment; but, the other 
side objecting, the referee ordered the 
match to proceed, and, while endeavouring 
to eat some ham, Jackson was seized with 
a fit of violent coughing and gave in, 
leaving Sam Port to be hailed as the 
champion eater of Brooklyn city. 

It is astonishing what mad things men 
will do for the sake of winning a paltry 
wager. Three men of Indiana walked 
half a mile barefooted through the snow, 
under agreement that the one who suf- 
fered most damage was to buy a pound 
of tobacco for the one who suffere’ least ; 
the result being that the toes of a! three 
had to be amputated. Not quite so un- 
looked-for a catastrophe as befell the 
Alabama man, who, undertaking to swim 
across a river, carrying two small fishes in 
his mouth, let one escape from between 
his teeth to stick in his throat and choke 
him. 

Sometime about 1724, Austin, a noted 
maker of fireworks and _ ink-powder, 
wagered that he would cook a big pudding 
ten feet below the surface of the Thames. 
He put his pudding into a large tin vessel 
and enclosed that in a sackfal of lime, 
and sunk sack, pan, and pudding at the 
required depth, near Rotherhithe. In two 
hours and a half the pudding was hauled 
out of the water, and eaten with much 
liking, its only fault being that it was a 
trifle over-baked. Oldys says: “ There 
was above a hundred pounds won in this 
experiment.” A more comical experiment 


still came off, with tremendous success, at 


Springfield, Illinois, on the eve of Inde- 
pendence Day. One of a party of roy- 
sterers offered to bet drinks round that he 
would, within five minutes, make every 
rooster in Springfield crow. The wager 
was promptly accepted, and as promptly 
decided. Leaping upon a fence, slapping 
his thighs, and elevating his mouth, chan- 
ticleer’s mimic gave forth a “ cock-a- 
doodle-do-o-o |!" that reverberated through 
every nook and corner of the town, but 
without eliciting any response, A repe- 
tition of the performance brought a 
solitary reply from some remote suburb, 
which was taken up in different directions, 
and before the stipulated five minutes 
expired enough crowing was heard to 
satisfy the merry listeners that every 
cock in the town had contributed his fair 
quota to the din. But the fun did not 
end there: as soon as the crowing com- 
menced all the boys of Springfield, verily 
believing the Fourth had dawned, leaped 
out of their beds, hurried on their clothes, 
and rushed pell-mell into the streets to 
rouse the astonished citizens with guns, 
pistols, and fireworks, after the manner 
of young America upon the national 
holiday. 

An odd case arising out of a bet once 
came before the Shrewsbury county court, 
the subject of the wager being the very 
judge who had to try the cause. A man 
named James had put down a sovereign 
to back his assertion that the county 
court judge was not a judge in equity. 
One Lloyd covered the money, which was 
handed over to a farmer, who consented 
to act as stakeholder. This worthy told the 
court “it wor consulted and brought in 
that yer wunna a equiter judge, so I gen 
the money to James.” Lloyd, believing 
the decision to be wrong, sued the farmer 
for his sovereign. The judge informed 
the parties that he was a common-law 
judge, a judge in bankruptcy, and a 
judge in equity; but decided in favoar 
of the defendant--a decision one can 
hardly reconcile with one’s notions of 
equity. The Shrewsbury judge took 
advantage of the opportunity to express 
his opinion that such transactions ought 
to be declared criminal. His horror of 
betting would have been incomprehensible 
to his Kentuckian brother, who had to 
decide whether thimble-rigging was a 
game of skill or a dead swindle, and 
whether the plaintiff then before the court 
had been defrauded of his money or had 





lost it fairly. To help judge and jury out 
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of the difficulty, the plaintiff's counsel 
undertook to give ocular demonstration 
of how the thing was done. Producing 
three innocent-looking cups and “the 
little joker,” he thus addressed the court: 
“The defendant, your honour, placing 
these three cups on his knee, thus, shifted 
them so, offering to bet my client that he 
could not tell under which cup the little 
joker, meaning this ball, was; with the 
intention of defrauding my client. For 
example: When I raise the cup ro, your 
honour supposes you see the ball——” 
“Suppose I see!” interrupted the judge. 
“Why any fool can see where it is. There 
ain’t no defrauding there!” ‘ Perhaps 
your honour would like to go a v—a five- 
dollar note—upon it?” insinuated counsel 
with a bland smile. ‘‘Go av! yes, and 
double it too!” cried the excited court. 
“Tt’s under the middle cup.” “I'll goa 
Vv upon that!” said the foreman. “And 
I!” chorussed the jurymen. The lawyer 
secured the stakes. His honour cried, 
“Up!” and up went the thimble, but no 
little joker was to be seen. The dubious 
point was settled forthwith, the jury to a 
man agreeing with the judge that thimble- 
rigging was “the darnedest kind o’ de- 
frauding out.” Verdict for the plaintiff. 





THE SNOWDROP BULB. 


Or its crown of glittering whiteness, of its clustering 
leaves bereft, 

Unwarmed by sun, unfed by dew, the dry brown 
bulb is left, 

Dull and inert, through summer’s glow, and autumn’s 
bounteous power, 

Of ~ the golden year to know but its own little 

our. 

Lay it by in dust and darkness, the poor unlovely 
thing, 

To wait, uncared for and unseen, the summons of 
the Spring. 

Nay, Nature knows no idleness; we wonder, doubt, 


suspect, 

But find no flaw in all His work, the Almighty 
Architect ; 

No useless item can exist in all His hand has 
wrought. 

As the heart has aye its pulsing blood, the brain its 
ceaseless thought, 

So in each tree, and flower, and root, through the 
seasons one by one, 

Unseen and silent all the while, the appointed task 
is done. 


Hid in the little bulb you hold, calyx and petal shape, 

The soft green hood forms ready from its prison to 
escape ; 

The tender lines, the graceful curve, from day to day 
they grow 

Waiting the warm, strong welcome, of the mould 
beneath the snow, 

ae ~ at its aid, to life and light, the tiny stem will 

urst, 

And give the winter world its flower, the fairest and 

the first. 








What use o’er storied wisdom of learnéd tomes to 


pore, 

Why seek at need, for help to faith, at founts of 
earthly lore, 

In re yearly miracle, God writes His lesson 
plain, 

Though heats may parch, and frosts may sear, each 
frail flower lives again, 

And weary heart, and head inert, and dull unanswer- 
ing mind, 

Ip the story of the Snowdrop Bulb, may hope and 
comfort find. 





BESSIE’S LITTLE BLACK BOW. 
A STORY. 

“No, George, not under any circum- 
stances. Don’t speak or think of it 
again.” 

“I suppose you're quite sure of the old 
boy’s money, and so a 

“Tf I were a man, George, I should hit 
you;” and the tiny white hand crumples 
itself up into such a delicious little cari- 
cature of a fist, as it would be quite a 
luxury to be pummeled by. “ But then,” 
she continues philosophically, “if I was a 
man, you wouldn’t dare say such things.” 

“If you were a man, I don’t suppose I 
should want to marry you.” 

“You don’t want to marry me now, 
George. Not one bit.” 

“Don’t I, though! Want it awfully. 
Now, look here. ’Pon my soul a 

“You want nothing of the kind. You 
want to marry Uncle Ralph’s money; and 
how you can come talking of such things, 
with him, poor man, lying dead upstairs, 
I can’t think.” 

“Oh bother! Besides 
it was just what he wanted.”. 

“I’m sorry for it. Though I don’t 
suppose it matters much now.” 

“Ah, but it does though. Now look 
here, Bessie. Once more - 

“Once and for all, George. No.” 

“Oh, very well, then I’m off. Good- 
bye. You won’t see me again for a time, 
Bessie.” 

“You'll be here for—for the frueral, of 
course P” 

“Funeral be hanged !” 

“George!” 

“Oh yes; George! I daresay. Shocking, 
isn’t it? No, thank you, ma’am. I had 
quite enough bother with the old bear 
while he was alive. I suppose I must 
come to hear the will read, all the same.” 

“If you can come to one you can come 
to the other. You were the only one of 
Uncle Ralph’s relations he ——” 

“Was ever decently civil to? More 
shame for him. And it wasn’t easy work 
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either, I can tell you. But it’s all over now, 
thank goodness, and if the old boy has 
only done the right thing, why—l say, 
now Bessie, just think it over once more. 
Hallo!” 

Which latter exclamation means that 
the speaker, who, during the former portion 
of his speech has been standing sulienly 
over the fire, kicking with the heel of his 
shooting-boot at the big lumps of coal 
piled up in quite novel profusion in the 
dead miser’s parlour grate, has in this 
closing appeal turned round to face the 
person addressed. Thereby discovering 
that that highly disgusted little person 
has quietly taken measures for putting a 
stop to this distasteful discussion—has, in 
short, gathered up her work and retreated 
from the field. 

George growls out a curse and springs 
after her. But on the very threshold of 
the parlour door he finds himself face to 
face with another member of the bereaved 
household, and pulls up with remarkable 
abruptness. 

It may possibly be taken for granted 
that Mr. George Norton is more or less 
familiar with that particularly wise saw 
which, in homely but forcible language, 
points out the advisability of* being 
“off with the old love before you are 
on with the new.” But if so, he most 
certainly considered that in this one par- 
ticular instance the wisdom of our an- 
cestors was at fault. With Miss Julia 
Collette, the handsome daughter of dead 
Ralph Netherston’s ancient harridan of a 
housekeeper, and prime favourite for at 
least three or four days in every week of 
the defunct miser himself, George has 
been in love, or has so assured her, for a 
good many years past. Next to his own 
prospect of the inheritance, there can be, 
he thinks, none more hopeful than that of 
Miss Julia Collette. Miss Julia Collette 
being equally of opinion that, next to her 
own chance, there is none so hopeful as 
his, the engagement has commended itself 
equally tothe highest feelingsof both. Itwas 
not to be dreamed of that that engagement 
should be prematurely broken off, merely 
because one of the parties had found it 
desirable to secure, if possible, a second 
string to his bow. 

So George Norton and Julia Collette 
return together into the parlour, through 
the closed door of which comes for some 
minutes the sound of pretty high words. 
They calm down, however, gradually, and 
by-and-by George reappears, flings his hat 


jauntily on one side of his head, sticks his 
thumbs into the armholes of his waist- 
coat, and swaggers out into the street, 
whistling cheerily. 

Oid Mrs. Collette hearing subsequently 
from her dutiful daughter the substance 
of the interview, opines—and sees no 
reason for concealing her opinion—that 
her dutiful daughter has been a fool. 

* Don’t you be a fool yourself, mother,” 
is the dutiful daughter's reply. “There 
wasn’t no witnesses, was there? Very 
well then.” 

And like an echo—Irish but accurate— 
comes from the far end of the street the 
chuckling self-gratulation of the other 
lover. 

“Safe enough there, I think, anyway. 
Not much breach of promise to be got out 
of that.” 

Little Mr. Lewis, the dead man’s lawyer 
for the last thirty years,and—oddiy enough, 
considering the character of this his prin- 
cipal and most lucrative client—a living 
protest against the scandalous prejudice 
which maintains that no attorney can 
possibly be an honest man, opines, on the 
other hand, that Mr. George bas been a 
fool and a sad one. But he does not 
impart his opinion to anyone. Nor has it 
been formed on the score of any engage- 
ment, with or without witnesse:, to Miss 
Julia Collette or anyone else. Mr. Lewis’s 
opinion is based upon what he learns from 
Bessie next morning, as to George’s inten- 
tion of absenting himself from the funeral. 
But Mr. Lewis is a discreet man, much 
bound by rules of professional confidence, 
and by no means imbued with sufficient 
personal interest in Mr. George Norton to 
subject him, in this instance, to the smallest 
temptation to any breach of it. 

“Ve-ry good, my dear young lady,” he 
replies. “‘ Mr. George is of course the best 
judge of his own interests, or rather I 
should say of his own—ahem !—obli- 
gations.” 

And then Mr. Lewis pauses a moment, 
taking himself somewhat to task for 
having said too much. After which he 
pauses a moment or two longer, struggling, 
somewhat feebly, with a strong desire to 
say more. Our pretty Bessie has made her 
way into the old blue bag which serves the 
little attorney for a heart, as she is rather 
in the habit of making her way into articles 
of that kind; and professional confidence 
has to content itself with a compromise. 
“You will attend, Miss Bessie, of 
course ?” 
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“There would not be anything out of 
the way in my doing so, would there?” 

“Oh dear no! Certainly not. Quite 
the correct thing, miss, I assure you.” 

And then the little attorney sets his 
head on one side, and hems, and clears 
his throat, and looks at Bessie as though 
he would very much like to say something 
more, if professional confidence could only 
be induced to allow of his so doing. 

Bessie relieves his difficulty by herself 
consulting him. She is not without some 
liking for the little man, who has been 
very civil to her, and whose age and 
official relation give him a sort of semi- 
paternal position occupied by no one else. 

“T was thinking, Mr. Lewis—you know 
I am not quite a millionaire—and I’m 
really afraid I can’t afford to buy mourn- 
ing.” . 

“No, no. Certainly not. Ha, ha, ha! 
I mean—ahem! Not at all, not at all!” 

“You see this old black dress is my 
only one. Would that be mourning 
enough ?” 

“ Mourning—humph—mourning? No. 
I should say certainly not. Not mourning 
at all. Ha, ha!—That is to say—ahem! 
I really beg your pardon. Quite enough, 
my dear young lady, quite enough, I assure 

ou.” 

“T have puta crape bow on my bonnet. 
That is mourning you know.” 

“Yes; that is mourning certainly. But 
still—ahem! Quite right, my dear Miss 
Bessie; you couldn’t do better, I assure 
you. Ha, ha! I mean—ahem—good-day, 
Miss Bessie, good-day.” 

And so the little man hustles himself, 
as it were, out of the house, before the 
struggle with professional confidence 
shall have led to worse results. Outside 
in the darkened hall, he stops for a 
moment, smites his little thigh jovially, 
and breaks out again into chuckling Ha, 
ha, ha! then suddenly recollects where he 
is, checks himself severely, and walks 
away down the street with a countenance 
so preternaturally solemn, that worthy 
old Mr. Podgkison, the stoutest and most 
litigious, if not the oldest inhabitant of 
Sowerton, at once concludes that the 
great case of Podgkison v. The Local 
Board of Health has come to a premature 
and unfavourable termination, and very 
nearly has a fit of apoplexy on the spot. 

Finally the important day comes round, 
and it is clear that,jdespite the determi- 
nation of his favourite nephew, old Ralph 
Netherston will have a _ well-attended 





funeral, Little Mr. Lewis has written— 
in compliance, as his epistles state, with the 
express injunctions of the deceased—-to 
each separate member of the family, re- 
questing his or her individual attendance 
on the mournfully festive occasion. And, 
with the striking exceptions of the favourite 
nephew and of Dick, the only son, every 
member of the family duly puts in anappear- 
ance. George Norton’s absence is, of course, 
deliberate; as is also the flaunting defiance 
of the striped trousers and bright blue 
tie in which he lounges on the platform, 
cigar in mouth, telling off uncles and 
aunts and cousins to the third and fourth 
remove, as they alight in little black 
flocks, like provident rooks at an autumn 
sowing. Poor Dick has had no invi- 
tation. It is a good many years now 
since that headstrong youth, undutifully 
resisting the paternal command to break 
off instantly an unauthorised engage- 
ment with a penniless member of his own 
family, was turned by his justly indignant 
parent “neck and crop” out of the paternal 
mansion, within the walls of which he 
was forbidden ever to show his undutiful 
face again. Since that time nothing 
has been heard of him; or so, at least, 
it was believed by Bessie, who, a day 
or two after the old man’s death, was 
not a little surprised at being told by 
Mr. Lewis, with an infinity of nods and 
winks and chuckles, that he himself had 
not long since had a letter from the 
exile. Why Bessie should start so at the 
news, or flush up with such a delicious 
little rose-tint to the very roots of her 
golden-brown hair, I can no more tell you 
than I can explain why, the very instant 
the little lawyer had departed, she should 
rush like a little whirlwind to her own 
particular room, fling herself on her knees 
by the little white bedside, and sob and 
laugh and pray all in a breath. 

One thing, however, is clear: Mr. Lewis 
knew Dick’s address, and might have 
written to invite him to the funeral if he 
had pleased. However, “ Atlantic Ocean or 
elsewhere” is rather a vague address— 
too vague, perhaps, Mr. Lewis may have 
considered, for any practical purpose of 
correspondence. 

Somehow, however, the good little 
attorney seems very anxious that, even 
without an invitation, every chance shall be 
given him of arriving in time. As sole 
executor and only man of business of the 
deceased, he has begun by appointing for 
the old man’s funeral the latest possible 
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hour of the latest possible day. And even 
now that that hour has come, he shows a 
disposition to protract the preliminary 
ceremonies, which, combined with a con- 
stant flitting to and fro between the 
Shipping News of The Times, and that 
particular window of the grim old dining- 
room which commands the best view of 
the road from the railway station, aggra- 
vates not a little the natural impatience 
of the bereaved company to get, as one 
of the more plain-spoken of its female 
members puts it, “the old gentleman 
buried and done with, and come to the 
real business, my dear—the will, you 
know.” 

The bereaved company begins to murmur, 
and it is a formidable company, numerically 
and otherwise. Mr. and Mrs. Goodchild 
have an odour of sanctity about them 
which, even without the brilliantly black 
broadcloth that envelopes the one, or the 
fathomless depths of crape that surge 
round the other, should surely impress 
any common attorney with respect and 
awe. Mr. Samuel Netherston is as dark 
as his brother-in-law. Not quite so shiny. 
It is sanctity only, and that only of the one 
especial type, that can put the true gloss 
upon coat and vest and pantaloons ; a sort 
of modern and strictly Protestant develop- 
ment, probably, of that inward shining 
which, in the old Popish days, would seem 
to have broken out in aureoles a little 
higher up. Mr. 8S. Netherston has no 
claims of this kind, and his garments 
shine not. But he is reported to be as 
rich as was the dead man himself. And 
if that be not a title to respect, I should 
like to know what is. 

Then there is Mr. Serjeant Netherston, 
a terrible fellow with a timid witness ; 
and Dr. Netherston, the medical light of 
Puddleton in the Black Country, whose 
presence here ten days ago would have 
obviated—so at least little Mrs. Netherston 
is fully convinced—all occasion for any 
mournful gathering now. And there is 
the Hon. Joshua G. Crabshells, of Utica, 
N.Y., popularly supposed to have been 
in more oil and other swindles than 
any other man in the United States, and 
carrying weight accordingly. And there 
are—well, some twenty or thirty more; all 
owning some degree of relationship to the 
dead man upstairs; and all under the 
clear conviction that if, as the letter of 
pressing invitation would seem to imply, 
“marks of respect” are advisable, they 
had better be as marked as possible; and 





all, therefore, drowned to the hat-roof and 
topmost bonnet-ribbon in symbols of 
deepest woe. 

If it were conceivable that an attorney 
and an executor could feel hilarious on so 
solemn and serious an occasion, one would 
almost imagine that little Mr. Lewis, as 
he takes stock of the funereal array, is 
laughing horribly in his own little black 
sleeve. And even though this is of course 
impossible, a singular presentiment of all 
not being quite as it should be, seems for 
the moment to take possession of the 
assembly, as each becomes in turn aware 
of the presence of the rest, and awakes to 
the delusive nature of the hope that the 
little attorney’s very pressing and per- 
sonal invitation may have been addressed 
to him alone. By the time the party is 
complete, the average length of its general 
countenance has increased by at least 
fifty per cent. 

Mr. Joshua G. Crabshells, indeed, goes 
even farther in his reactionary sentiments. 

“Darn me!” says that intelligent 
citizen, searching diligently as he speaks 
in the pockets of his swallow-tailed coat 
of state for a fresh supply of toothpicks, 
‘*darn me, ef I don’t believe the ole fox 
hes jest bin playing "possum with the hull 
lot of us.” 

The irreverent suggestion, however, is 
promptly frowned down. Mr. Goodchild, 
and Mr. Samuel in particular, feel strongly 
that to hint at any trick having been 
played upon personages of their import- 
ance, is to prejudge the future condition of 
the deceased in a way quite unjustifiable. 
Fortunately, at this moment, Mr. Lewis 
seems finally to abandon the idea of 
further delay. The smothered shuffle of 
hushed but heavy-laden feet is heard in 
the hall, the coffin with its velvet draperies 
issues from the door, and the sombre pro- 
cession, assiduously marshalled by the 
local undertaker, follows in a long train 
two by two; which undignified mode of 
procedure is a fresh grievance to most of 
the party, the more practical of whom, 
however, console themselves with the re- 
flection, that there will be the more left to 
divide. Mr. Lewis, who brings up the 
rear, with pretty Bessie in her plain every- 
day gown, and the solitary little mourning 
badge upon her bonnet, explains as he goes 
that this procession is according to the 
deceased’s especial command. . 

So the profound respect and esteem in 
which the dead miser’s name is held by 
his entire family, is duly advertised in this 
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most striking manner all through the 
thriving town of Sowerton, to the bright 
new cemetery at the farther end. And 
Sowerton is much edified, and comments 
audibly and exasperatingly. 


And so the ceremony comes at length to 
an end, and the disconsolate family—who 
have somehow managed’ to get back, with 
a really marvellous rapidity, over the 
ground they have jast traversed in the 
opposite direction with such mournful de- 
liberation—are all assembled once more in 
the grim old parlour, where for the pre- 
sent the interest centres breathlessly upon 
little lawyer Lewis and his big blue bag. 

So breathlessly, that no oneseems to notice 
the intrusion of a good-looking stranger, 
with bronzed face and big curly brown 
beard, who has somehow slipped quietly in 
with the rest, and is now sitting motionless 
in an obscure corner, quite out of range of 
the twenty or thirty pairs of eyes, all 
focussed just now upon the all-important 
blue bag. No one, that is to say, of any 
sort of consequence. Our Bessie has seen 
him. Saw him first some time ago now, 
just as the funeral congregation broke up 
at the anxiously expected signal of the last 
“ Amen,” and gives such a startled jump, 
that little Mr. Lewis promptly abandons 
the knotty point of law on which his 
thoughts have been engaged, and looks 
eagerly round for its cause. Discovering 
it, the reflections induced by the discovery 
put the knotty point of law out of his head 
altogether. Reflections, apparently, of a 
somewhat complex character, for even as 
he at length proceeds to open the will, he 
shakes his head with an air of final nega- 
tion, and simultaneously stops a rising 
chuckle with a huge pinch of snuff. 

And then comes at last the reading of 
Ralph Netherston’s last will and testa- 
ment. 

It is not what the penny-a-liners call a 
“lengthy” document—consists, in fact, 
only of one single side of foolscap paper ; 
and its first appearance at once impresses 
upon the more astute among the audience 
the conviction that, “‘ whoever gets it, will 
get it all.” Whoever may be disappointed, 
the gvod fortune of the one fortunate 
legatee will be unalloyed by anything in 
the shape of a long string of legacies to 
other people.’ 

Naturally this consideration tends to 
heighten not a little the interest with 
which the document is anticipated. Nor 
is that interest lessened by the fact that 








the all-important document is dated no 
farther back than the very day before the 
testator’s death. The excitement becomes 
almost solemn in its intensity, the only 
sound in the well-filled room being the 
tap-tapping of a silver-headed cane against 
the teeth of Mr. George Norton, who in 
his striped trousers and blue tie has lounged 
in among his sombre-hued relations, much 
to their bescandalment and disgust. 

A horrible thought rans simultaneously 
through the breast of almost everyone 
present. 

What if this outrageous young man 
were to be—— 


Hash !! 


Ten minutes more, and it is over, and 
the outrageous young man, springing up 
from the sofa, against the end of which he 
has been lounging in a gracefully dégagé 
manner, smites his hand upon his taigh 
and bursts into a loud guffaw. 

** Blessed if it don’t all come to me after 
all. Ha, ha, ha!” 

And, in truth, the will has proved as 
remarkable as it is short. Four-fifths of 
its not extravagaut length has been taken 
up by a hurried résumé of the cynical 
old testator’s professed doubts as to which 
of his many relations has loved him most, 
or deserved best at his hands. The solitary 
bequest is contained in about a couple of 
lines, and simply conveys the old man’s 
entire property to that one among them, 
‘“‘ who shall have attended my funeral with 
the least outward display of mourning!” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Blessed if it don’t come 
to me after all.” And shocking as is the 
sound of that boisterous exultation in the 
ears of all present, the dread conviction 
forces itself upon them all, that there is 
only too much ground for it. 

Little lawyer Lewis, however, is of a 
different opinion. 

“No, Mr. George,” he says quietly, 
stilling for a moment as he speaks the 
rising storm of general protest. ‘No, 
Mr. George, it does not come to you.” 

“The devil it don’t! Who else then? 
I don’t think there’s anybody here with 
much less mourning about them than I 
have.” 

“No, Mr. George. 
see.” 

“I don’t doubt it, you canting old hum- 
bug. But you’re done this time anyway. 
The will says the one who has on the least 
mourning. Don’t it?” 
‘Not quite, Mr. George.” 


So I am sorry to 
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“Eh?” 

“ The will says, the one who shall attend 
the funeral with the least mourning. I 
don’t think I saw you at the funeral, 
Mr. George ?” 

Mr. Peter Goodchild opines, that never 
in his life has he heard so terrible a 
blasphemy as breaks from George Norton’s 
lips, at this unanswerable demolition of 
his newly-raised hopes. If he had only 
taken Bessie’s advice! But he hasn’t, and 
no amount of swearing will avail him 
now. 

And then, for a few moments, all sit and 
look one at another. Some of the ladies even 
go so far as to make little furtive clutches 
at the more conspicuously mournful 
portions of their own ottire, in the vain 
hope of reducing its too clamorous woe. 
Others, detecting them in this surrep- 
titious proceeding, do not scruple to express 
aloud their reprobation of this mean and 
underhand proceeding. The situation is 
exciting. In a very few minutes more 
complications may possibly arise, of a some- 
what serious character. 

Lawyer Lewis brings matters to a crisis, 
and with a decision which looks as though 
he were as little displeased as surprised at 
the dénouement, which has so startled the 
rest of the company. 

“T don’t think there can be much doubt 
as to who the real legatee is under the 
wil you have just heard read, ladies and 
gentlemen. Miss Daryl, allow me to wish 
you joy.” 

Thereon arises on a small scale no bad 
imitation of the Tower of Babel. Poor 
Bessie’s faint little startled “Me!” is 
scarcely audible even in her own pretty 
little ears, amid the chorus of semi- 
articulate protest which breaks out on all 
sides. 

Little Bessie Daryl! Insignificant little 
Bessie Daryl! Shabby little Bessie Dary] ! 
whom not one of the family has deigned 
so much as to notice, in her dingy old 
frock and the fashionless old straw bonnet, 
with the one poor little crape bow upon 
it! BessieDaryl! Absurd! The old man 
must have been out of his mind. The 
will is monstrous, idiotic, cannot possibly 
be allowed to stand a single moment. 

Mr. Serjeant Netherston puts the in- 
articulate feeling of the assembly into 
articulate words. 

“ Mr.—ahem !—Lewis; this will is pre- 
posterous. I shall dispute it.” 

“Very good, Mr. Serjeant. You know 
best, sir, of course. As you please.” 





“ Tshall upset it, sir; upset it altogether.” 

“Just as you please, Mr. Serjeant. 
There being no other will, as I can per- 
sonally avouch, of course you know how 
the property will go in such case.” 

“To the next of kin, sir, I presume P” 

“ To the heir-at-law, Mr. Serjeant. The 
heir-at-law.” 

“ And pray who may he be?” 

“Well, serjeant, I take it, Mr. Richard 
Netherston, only son of the deceased.” 

“ Dick Netherston! Stuff and nonsense! 
He died abroad three years ago, the young 
vagabond.” 

“Not quite, Uncle Simon,” says a quiet 
voice, from the dark corner where the 
bronzed, big-bearded stranger has hitherto 
been sitting so silently. “On the contrary, 
I have been making rather a good thing 
of it out there lately. I wish I could have 
got back in time to have seen the poor 
dear old man. However, here I am now, 
at all events.” 

This time it is Mr. Serjeant Netherston 
whose profane ejaculation scandalises the 
pious ears of Mr. Peter Goodchild. The 
learned serjeant’s interest in the disputing 
of the will -has altogether cooled. The 
only possible question now is whether the 
property shall go to Bessie under the will, 
or to Dick in default of it. 

Bessie herself thinks she sees another 
alternative, and slips softly up to little 
Mr. Lewis to point it out. 

“Mr. Lewis, cousin Richard is the right 
person in every way. He was in the 
churchyard, and you see he is not in 
mourning at all.” 

Which latter claim on the part of the 
heir-at-law is indeed clear enough. Dick 
has only landed that morning—has first 
learned the news of his father’s death 
from the mutes at the hall door. The 
other matter is not quite so self-evident. 

“It’s a very delicate point, my dear. 
Mr. Dick did not come with us—did not 
join us till the ceremony was just over. 
On the whole, I don’t think it would 
be considered an attendance within the 
meaning of the bequest. But it can be 
tried, you know; it can be tried.” 

“Indeed no, Mr. Lewis. I am quite 
satisfied. I shall give it up altogether.” 

But by this time Dick himself is at the 
table, and Dick does not take this view of 
the situation at all. Miss Daryl—well, 
cousin Elizabeth—may give it up if she 
pleases; but he’ll be—ahem !—whipped if 
he has anything to do with it—in that 
way, at all events. 
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“Dear me, now,” says little lawyer 
Lewis, with something exceedingly like a 
very roguish twinkle in one corner of his 
keen grey eye, “dear me, how very un- 
fortunate! Such a fine property too. 
Don’t you think—don’t you think you 
might settle it amicably somehow? Sup- 
pose now you—divided it?” 

Bessie opens her’ mouth to repudiate 
the insidious suggestion, lifts her eyes un- 
fortunately at the same time, meets the 
full gaze of Dick’s honest blue optics 
fixed earnestly upon hers, and somehow 
finds herself unable to do anything but 
colour crimson, shut the pretty mouth up 
‘again, and confine her protest to a silent 
but vehement shake of the head. 

Dick is, under his bronze, much the 
same colour as herself; but his mouth, if 
not so pretty, is more under command, and 
he expresses his dissent plainly enough. 
He will have all or nothing. And it shall 
be emphatically nothing, unless—well, un- 
less somebody else consents to have it all 
too. 

To which declaration there comes no 
reply at all from Bessie’s side for some 
time, and then only a tiny whispered one. 

“Oh, Dick !” 

Dick, however, finds it quite enough. 
So also do the rest of the company—sorely 
shocked by such barefaced proceedings at 
such a time. 

“T think,” says Mr. Goodchild, freez- 
ingly, “it is time for us to go.” 

“Well,” replies Dick, as he draws the 
little white hand through his arm and 
faces round smilingly, “ perhaps it would 
be as well just now. By-and-by, you 
know, we shall both be delighted; shan’t 
we, Bessie P” 

But Bessie does not feel eloquent just 
now, and only murmurs blushingly once 
more, “Oh, Dick!” 
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BOOK III. 
CHAPTER X.. MUD-LIGHT. 

Cexta had said “ Go” to Walter with her 
lips, and there had been nothing for him 
but to obey her. But he had not reached 
the bottom’ of the stairs when he heard 
the wave of her dress above him, and in 
another moment she was with him, out of 
breath and eager. Even she knew that 
this was no time to be shy. 


“ Pray don’t think my father would be 


like this if he knew all! He does not 
know all you were to me at Lindenhein— 
how good you have been; he does not 
heed such things—he has so much in his 
life, without me. You must not come 
here again. Only you must know, 
please, that I know, and always shall. 
You do know, don’t you? That's all.” 

“T went because you told me, Celia; 
you don’t suppose I was not coming 
again? Iam just bewildered about your 
father; and I don’t know what to think 
or do. I suppose my thoughts misled 
my eyes. The composer of Comus deny 
his own work—the one great English 
work ?—no; that can’t be. Well, there 
are such things as illusions; there’s 
nothing strange in the eyes seeing what 
the mind is looking for. So we are not 
cousins, Celia. Never mind. I did not 
come to look for a cousin—no, nor for a 
friend. I have something to say to you— 
I must say it now. You have on your 
things, I see. Will you come ont for five 
minutes? I can’t say it here. I wish—l 
wish Saragossa Row was the Rosenthal.” 

“Yes,” said Celia with a sigh, “so 
do I.” 

“For just five minutes — will you 
come ? ” 

Celia’s pulse did not beat one whit the 
faster. She was relieved to find that Herr 
Walter had not misunderstood her ‘‘ Go ;” 
and his asking her to go out with him 
had once been so natural, that her obeying 
him as a matter of course was merely a 
piece of an old habit revived. She felt 
like doing wrong; but what else could 
she do? And she felt intensely stupid— 
but that was no new phase of hers, and 
intensely happy with absolutely no shadow 
of reason. It was so strangely like old 
times, as she took his arm; like going to 
sleep for a minute, and dreaming some 
lost dream over again. She did not 
notice that Walter did not speak a word 
till they had passed out of the Row, had 
crossed a bridge, and were walking slowly 
along the river, more than five minutes 
away. 

“Celia,” he said at last, “‘ I have brushed 
Cleopatra clean out of my mind. You 
don’t think I’ve been thinking of that all 
this while, I suppose? What have I been 
thinking of ?” 

* Lindenheim P ” 

“Well, yes; Lindenheim. That’s the 
background, any way. Were you think- 
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“T think so.” 

“Bat I was thinking more of now. 
Just look at the river, there. If there’s 
one lovelier colour on earth than another 
it’s the colour of mud, when it turns silver- 
grey at the end of an afternoon. Don’t 
you think so? The Grand Canal is a fool 
to the Thames.” 

How he would have stared if, after 
that walk to Waaren, some Prosper or 
other magician had foretold that, some 
five years hence, he, Walter Gordon, 
should feel shy before Celia. But so it 
was; and even so Time had his full 
revenge. The truth is that first love is 
first love, come when it will, and that a 
hundred flirtations, or a thousand, will 
but take off its edge. Every man will 
prove “fey;” the timid man bold, and 
the bold man shy. If he could only have 
been conscious that Celia’s own blood was 
running one grain more swiftly than the 
mud below, then he would be at ease; but 
Celia, with miraculous perversity, was 
both as slow and as calm. She was simply 
and honestly thinking mud-colour, under 
that special aspect, very beautiful indeed, 
and wishing that the minute gathered 
back from the lost old times would last 
for at least one hour more. 

“Celia, I have been thinking about you 
awfully—terribly. And of myself, too. 
Do you think I want to save you out of 
this horrible life of yours only because 
I’m your friend? I want you, Celia. 
Nothing more. I want all life to be like 
Lindenheim—for you and me. I want 
you to be my wife—always 
Wait—don’t speak, if you’re not sure. 
I can wait five whole seconds, if you like,” 
said the man who had waited five whole 
years. “ Bat—Celia! ” 

She knew he was looking up at her, 
though in mere literal prose he was look- 
ing down—that is to say, his imploring 
“Celia,” and the look that went with it 
were, in better truth than prose knows, 
upward, for they were prayers. What had 
come to her? Her gossamer dream of 
love had been spun all too fine for it not 
to tremble as if before breaking at such 
unheard-of words as these. That she 
should ever hear such had been as un- 
dreamed of in her life as a Phoenix chicken 
is by a barn-door hen. She almost felt 
as people when drowning are said to feel 
by those who have never tried—as if 
Deepweald, Lindenheim, Hinchford, Sara- 
gossa Row, were all confused in one 


who had heard Reginald Gaveston read 
Locksley Hall? So inappropriate and 
incongruous were the Nows and Thens 
that came together. 

“T can’t—I don’t know—lI don’t under- 
stand !” 

Walter’s heart gave a leap forward! 
Once more, he felt, they were in the proper 
relation of Walter the absolute, and Celia 
the shy. 

“Bat I know, dear! I believe, in my 
heart, you want me—all I can be to you; 
I know I want you; and everything that 

ouare. I don’t think even your father 
will think of a No, when he knows. I don’t 
expect you care for me much—yet, that 
is to say. But I'll make you, if you'll let 
me try. I love you—and you're the only 
girl I ever loved.” 

Some sprite as incongruous as her 
memories must have inspired Celia, in her 
longing for some word, to stammer out: 

“ Not—Lotte ? ” 

“ Lotte!” 

“ Nor—Ilma?” 

“Tima !—Good Heaven, Celia, if you 
hadn’t reminded me, I should have for- 
gotten their names. As if there were a 
ghost of love in a Lindenheim flirtation. 
No; I loved you then, if I had only known. 
And now—don’t you want me to live for 
you? Don’t you want to be lived for, 
poor darling, for whom life is so hard ?” 

** Please—we must go back now.” 

“Look here—Celia!—You must say 
Yes first. Will you ?—Celia!” 

No; Celia was not stupid altogether, to 
misquote the old song that ran in Walter's 
head after the day at Waaren. The slowest 
growing blossoms, after their first wonder 
at themselves, must find out at last what 
all the sunshine means ; and so must Celia. 
The silver grey of the mud, and the sun 
setting in the coal-smoke, as if trying to 
copy Turner and ignominiously failing, 
took upon them the ideal atmosphere that 
changes landscape into Turner, and a heart- 
dream into glory. He want her ?—well; 
he had said so, he, Herr Walter—and 
therefore it was true. 

But one does not say Yes just when one 
feels like Celia. 

“Celia!” implored Walter again, taking 
the ungloved hand, spoilt years ago by 
straining after octaves, that still lay on his 
left arm. 

“Good afternoon !” said Comrie. 

Now, it is the very first rule in the only 
guide-book to etiquette worth reading— 
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—that, when you see a young man and a 
young woman engaged in a certain sort of 
conversation of which the symptoms are 
unmistakable, you must look hard to see 
what weather it is going to be to-morrow, 
and pass by on the other side. There is 
but one law of politeness : Doas you would 
be done by. The only possible excuse for 
the surgeon is that, never, to his knowledge, 
having had a woman in his own head, 
he was unaware of what he would be done 
by in the like case, and probably assumed 
that Walter Gordon and Celia March were 
engaged in discussing what might concern 
reasonable people in a world where, if one 
has not one’s father’s debts to pay, one has 
at any rate one’s own, and where there is 
a great deal of heart disease—endocarditis, 
cyanosis, angina pectoris,and soon. Walter 
was far more polite. Had he disturbed a 
talk of this kind, he would have asked for 
no greater justice than to be knocked down; 
and, on the principle of doing as he would 
be done by, longed to inflict equal justice 
on his friend. The Thames a fool to the 
Grand Canal, indeed! Why, what sort of 
river can that be where, in spite of all the 
glory of the greyest mud, one cannot speak 
out one love-word without being inter- 
rupted by a Scotch doctor? It was an 
outrage. After waiting five years, was he 
never to have five minutes with Celia 
alone P 

“How is your father, Miss March ?” 
asked Comrie. ‘I have not seen him to- 
day, because I was thinking irritation 
would be bad for him.” 

“Confound him; he can think himself 
in the way, then?” thought Walter. And 
thereon a new feeling woke up in him for 
which all the experience of Oxford, Paris, 
Jena, Lindenheim, and Rome together had 
failed to prepare him. Without being 
exceptionally vain, for one may have a 
great deal of vanity in one without being 
vainer than one’s fellows, he knew him- 
self to be better-looking than Comrie; 
and indeed a racer who does not know 
himself to be a finer-looking animal than 
a cart-horse is less modest than stupid. 
And, for that matter, the man of his type 
who.can see what any woman can see in 
any other man, is not, and never has been. 
And yet, where love is, jealousy will some- 
how manage to intrude, like Comrie him- 
self, upon Walter and Celia; and the less 
cause his presence has, the more certain 
will his intrusion be. Did not Comrie 
live in the Row? Had he not daily access 
to his patient and his patient’s daughter ? 











Was there not the sympathetic companion- 
ship of common poverty? How much 
might not Comrie have been helping her, 
while he, Walter, had been holding aloof 
and doing nothing? That Comrie was 
over head and ears in love with Celia 
went without saying; for, when there is 
but one woman in the world, all the world 
wants her. It is surely an unaccountable 
thing that Nature, who makes all her 
dumb creatures more beautifal at love- 
time, should delight in making the eyes 
of reasonable men dull and their wits blind, 
and make them feel themselves looking 
their worst, without help, in the only eyes 
they care for. 

Celia felt as when she had first heard 
Clari sing, and when she woke from that 
new world to the need of going home. 
Had she said “Yes?” Had she looked 
it, without a word? She could not tell— 
only the light went out of the air, and she 
knew that something more terrible had 
happened even than having heard Clari 
sing. And yet there was still all the light 
in her heart that had gone out of the sky, 
and—but how can one say, or paint, or 
sing even, the joyful pain of innocent sin, 
the courage of fear, the ignorance of know- 
ledge, and all such things as words only 
darken, and song turns to unfathomable 
prose ? 

“He is better, thank you,” said Celia, 
with mechanical composure. The three 
turned back together towards the bridge, 
for it was evident that, whether Walter 
led Celia onward or back, Comrie was 
going the same way; and, in any case, 
Celia knew that there was but one way for 
her. None of the three said very much ; 
there is no need to say why. 

When they reached the Row— 

“ Good-bye,” said Walter, humbled and 
a little crestfalien, to Celia. “I will 
see you again to-morrow. I will write 
too, perhaps; but I must see you, any 
way. Comrie, where are you going to 
dine ?” 

Celia escaped at last, and did not wait 
to realise what had happened, even for a 
moment, before going straight to where 
the deaf musician was sitting in the midst 
of the ruins of Cleopatra, smoking with a 
stoical serenity which had not yet given 
way. She did not observe what had 
happened to the score. Kingdoms, nay, 
even the Cleopatra itself, might fall in 
ruins, but there was that in Celia which is 
only called blind because it is too far up 
over the stars to see what lics so far away 
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below. She had not paused to feel even, 
because she was afraid of being afraid. 
Not a moment must be lost; her father 
must know at once that the end of the 
world had come. Oh, if the deaf ears 
could only hear! 

“ Walter—Gordon—wants —me— to— 
marry—him.” 

She had never written a sentence so 
fast in her life before. The stump of a 
pencil seemed to leap and sing, and the 
letters to play leap-frog over one another's 
shoulders. 

John March looked at her as if through 
the words. It was for them, for these 
very seven words, that Cleopatra lay in 
four pieces. But this was strangely 
sudden. It is not often that we question 
Fate, and have not to wait an answer for 
at least one day. Well, he had fought 
the battle now. He had lived his life, and 
sacrificed brains and heart that art might 
die after all—just that two hearts might 
be enriched out of the thousands that 
hunger. Was it worth such an end? 
But surely any end, even this, was better 
than none. 

“Then, marry him!” he said at last, as 
if he were hurling out a defiance to the 
gods to do their worst and have done with 
it, instead of making, as in truth he was, 
the lowliest “‘ Amen.” 

The world had already come to an end, 
but now the skies fell too. It was the 
only answer she had never dreamed of 
hearing. She could not believe her own 
ears, any more than Walter his own eyes. 

“Yes, marry him. I have said it. I 
have nothing more to say. Yes, I say it 
with my will. You shall go to him as 
freely as I give you. As for me, I only 
want a little rest for the end of my days. 
I have worked enough for one man. Go 
to him, and live all yon can. So there ends 
a dream; and I am glad of it. Heaven’s 
end is the best end. Go and live; and 
only let me have a room, with a door that 
has a key.” 

“Father!” She did not write the cry, 
unless with her hands upon his arm. 

“Yes,” said John March, firmly and not 
fiercely. And once more she knew that 
the one sweet moment of sympathy be- 
tween them that she had known had come 
back again—surely at last to stay. Out 
of the ruins of Cleopatra a light that 
was to Love’s as gold to silver seemed to 
rise. 

Such light is as infectious as a panic in 
battle. Was it possible that they were tears 





that came into the eyes of the musician, 
from whom nothing, not only the doom of 
deafness, had been able to draw a tear? 
Cleopatra lay unheeded, not with stoical 
acceptance of destiny, but unthonght of, 
as if all that had happened for the last 
generation had been blotted out and 
washed away. I know not how, but in 
that instant of sympathy Celia was in- 
spired with a comprehension of the glory 
that came over her that afternoon like a 
cloud. Her incomprehensible tyrant, who- 
ever else he was, had at least become a 
man, and it was not for her to ask how 
far the transformation was due to bodily 
weakness or mental despair. 

“Yes,” he said again, the chronic 
Bourdon stop of his voice combining for 
once with the veritable vox humana, “I 
think it must be enough for me if life 
ends in putting out a natural flower or 
two. I don’t wish I had known. That is 
absurd ; whoever can know till afterwards ? 
But now I know, and 3 

Celia’s head was gradually disappearing 
among the volume of white smoke, and 
falling upon his arm. Her first dream of 
conscious happiness was falling over her, 
and her father’s words were sweeter to 
her than her lover’s. 








“Aha! I am late, Signor Stefano— 
Mr. March, but never mind. You are 
musician 4‘ 


It was worse than being interrupted by 
Comrie—it was Prosper. Celia lifted her 
head with a start. Her father did not 
move. 

“ Good-day, mademoiselle. I hope you 
are not fatigued. Monsieuar—I am Prosper; 
that shall say, Iam not of words. Enfin, 
you are musician—I am Prosper. I come 
to a point, at the end, and arrive at the 
things at once at the bottoms. Is it pos- 
sible that mademoiselle shall leave us 
alone?” 

“‘ My father is deaf, sir.” 

“Deaf? Is he possible? Bat, never 
mind. Then he shall not have heard the 
news? But I am sorry—it is not easy to 
speak to a deaf man. Never mind. If 
mademoiselle permits _ 

He took out his gold pencil-case and 
wrote quickly, while John March sat and 
smoked as unheedingly as if there were no 
Prosper in the world. He had yielded so 
utterly as to have even given up resenting 
intrusion. However, it would not last for 
much longer now. 


At last, Prosper finished writing, folded 
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up the leaf, and handed it to the deaf 
musician. John March read it— first 
mechanically ; then frowningly ; then he 
faced Prosper with more than all his old 
fierceness 

“ And you dare propose this to me? To 
help you cheat the public by a forgery? 
Not for ten thousand pounds—not for—— 
Do you know who Iam?” 

Prosper, as if in a fit of absence, took up 
the mantilla from the back of its chair, 
and smiled—queerly. Then he looked 
straight and hard at Celia’s eyes. He 
wrote : 

“ Mr.—Andrew—Gordon. I—forget— 
not—laces—monsieur.” 

“Nor shall you handle them, if you 
please. So you want a work by Andrew 
Gordon? Then you must go elsewhere. 
Andrew Gordon is dead. He wrote Comus, 
and—died.” 

“Ha! He is dead? But, never mind. 





| It is the same thing. But he shall leave 


something. Pardon, monsieur, that I forget 
you do not hear. I—shall—give—your— 
term — for—what— you— will—if —it— 
shall—have—the—name.” 

Celia knew nothing of what was written ; 
she only knew the spoken words. And, 
hanging on her father’s eyes as he read, 
she followed them till, as if by a caprice of 
chance, they fell on a scattered heap of 
paper on the floor. She did not recognise 
in it the treasured score. But the musician 
knew what his own hands had made and 
torn. Cleopatra—and her time had come 
—at last, had come! 

Prosper, too, followed his eyes. He was 
a stout man, but he managed to stoop and 
gather up the ruins, which he politely 
gave back to their maker. It was the 
sound of the trumpet to the war-horse— 
the very touch of fire. He yield to the 
fate, to a moment’s desperate weakness, 
when the hour had come for the crowning 
of an artist’s lifetime! John March, the 
beaten and baffled man, who but a minute 
ago was tamely looking for a little spring- 
flower to plant over the grave of the dead 
art that at least something might grow 
there, rose up and said : 

“T understand! They want something 
from the composer of Comus—the fools ! 
They come out to find trash; they shall 
find—— Yes; you shall have what you 
ask for; and on my terms. I will take no 





money. I will not sell my life—it has 
cost me dear. Here is the work— 
Cleopatra. It is yours. It may not be 
too late for art—even now. But on one 
condition. It must be performed as I 
will; and only as I will.” Fora moment 
he paused—the vision of himself ruling 
with his own baton, like a sea-god, his 
own flood of sound was not to be. “ There 
is only one woman who can sing Cleopatra 
in all the world. She must sing it, or 
the four pieces shall be torn into four 
hundred. I give no reasons; it is my will.” 

Prosper threw him a slip of paper on 
which was written but one word. 

“No—never! She is as dead as—as 
Andrew Gordon has been. My one singer 
is here.” 

“Father!” cried out Celia, aghast. She 
did not yet comprehend ; but she felt that 
the summer had gone out, and the old 
winter come back with tenfold strength 
and chillness. 

“Mademoiselle?” asked Prosper. 

“T will trust it to no other hands. 
Take Cleopatra on those terms, or leave 
it, as you will.” 

“Father!” this time whispered Celia, 
forgetting that he could not hear. It may 
be that, if he could, he would not have 
said, with a sternness that made the girl 
shudder and freeze back into the old 
Deepweald days : 

“Celia, I did not bring you up to 
dream. You must forget your dreams. 
I must forget mine. We are the servants 
of art, you and I—of art alone. Think of 
it; at last, the Cleopatra, the score! 
Celia,” he went on, with a voice almost of 
appeal, “you must not fail me! I have 
given my whole life for this! I have kept 
you pure! I have built every thought 
and hope on your faithfulness and on your 
glory! Ihave done my part—my all; it 
is now for you to do yours! ” 

Celia turned pale, and felt as if her 
heart were dying. Clari might have 
known what to say; but how could Celia, 
being but Celia, at this crowning moment, 
and for her own happiness, take her 
father’s whole life into her hands and 
throw it away ? 

“‘He—wants—me,” traced the pencil- 
stump, as if of its own accord. 

“Art wants you!” answered Andrew 
Gordon. 
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